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86 The Old Tbstasient Student. 

quested in the subsequent lectures of this course, then, will be the annual feasts 
of the Hebrews in their bearing upon the latest phase of Pentateuchal criticism. 
In the next lecture the endeavor will be made to trace the history of critical 
opinion in relation to these feasts.— TTm. Henry Green, in The Eibrtw Feasts. 



Notices of Egypt in Genesis X., 6, 13, 14. — " The sons of Ham : Cush, and 
Mizraim, and Phut, and Canaan " (Gen. x., 6). "And Mizraim begat Ludim, and 
Ananim, and Lehabim, and Naphtuhim, and Pathrusim, and Casluhim (out of 
whom came Philistim) and Caphtorim." — Vs. 13, 14. 

These are the first notices of Eg5rpt which occiir in Holy Scripture. The 
word Mizraim, which is here simply transliterated from the Hebrew, is elsewhere^ 
except in 1 Chron. i., 8, uniformly translated by "Egypt," or "the Egyptians." 
It undoubtedly designates the country still known to us as Egypt ; but the origin 
of the name is obscure. There is no term corresponding to it in the hieroglyph- 
ical inscriptions, where Egypt is called " Kam," or " Khem," " the Black (land)," 
or "Ta Mera," "the inundation country." The Assyrians, however, are found 
to have denominated the region " Muzur," or " Musr," and the Persians " Mudr," 
or " Mudraya," a manifest corruption. The present Arabic name is " Misr ;" and 
it is quite possible that these various forms represent some ancient Egjptian 
word, which was in use among the people, though not found in the hieroglyphics. 
The Hebrew " Mizraim " is a dual word, and signifies " the two Mizrs," or " the 
two Egypts," an expression readily intelligible from the physical confoimation 
of the country, which naturally divides itself into " Upper " and " Lower Egypt," 
the long narrow valley of the Nile, and the broad tract, known as the Delta, on 
the Mediterranean. 

We learn from the former of the two passages quoted above that the Egyp- 
tian people was closely allied to three others, viz., the Cushite or Ethiopian race,, 
the people known to the Hebrews as "Phut," and the primitive inhabitants of 
Canaan. The ethnic coimection of ancient races is a matter rarely touched on by 
profane writers ; but the connection of the Egyptians with the Canaanites was as- 
serted by Eupolemus, and a large body of classical tradition tends to unite them 
with the Ethiopians. The readiness with which Ethiopia received Egyptian civil- 
ization lends support to the theory of a primitive identity of race ; and linguistic 
research, so far as it has been pursued hitherto, is in harmony with the supposed 
close connection. 

From the other passage (Gen. x., 13, 14) we leam that the Egyptians them- 
selves were ethnically separated into a number of distinct tribes, or subordinate 
races, of whom the writer enumerates no fewer than seven. The names point to 
a geographic separation of the races, since they have their representatives in dif- 
ferent portions of the Egyptian territory. Now this separation accords with, and 
explains, the strongly marked division of Egypt into "nomes," having conflicting 
usages and competing religious systems. It suggests the idea that the " nome " 
was the original territory of a tribe, and that the Egyptian monarchy grew up by 
an aggregation of nomes, which were not originally divisions of a kingdom, like 
counties, but distinct states, like the kingdoms of the Heptarchy. This is a view 
taken by many of the historians of ancient Egypt, derived from the facts as they 
existed in later times. It receives confirmation and explanation from the enumer- 
ation of Egyptian races — not a complete one, probably — which is made in this- 
passage. — From B.awlinson's Egypt and Babylon. 



